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BW-—The Invisible Weapon by Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy 


Pestilence, old as mankind, is among the weapons which 
could affect measurably the impact of modern war. 


Introducing Army Green by Lt. Col. William D. Wise, Jr. 


Five years of study and survey preceded the selection of the 
Army’s new uniform authorized for wear in fall of 1956. 


Tomorrow’s Problems Today by Brig. Gen. Charles G. Calloway 


Knotty problems in equipment and supply research are being 
solved at Quartermaster Research and Development Center. 


Lightening the Unit Workload by Lt Col. Charles M. Grimshaw 


Cut down on company paperwork by following the Army 
Comptroller’s practical guide of Do’s and Dont’s. 


Sherlocks On the Firing Line by Sgt. James K. Collins 


Troops learn to detect and evaluate significant combat intel- 
ligence on this 1st Armored Division training course. 


Lt. Col. Myron K. Barrett—In Memoriam 


Would You Like to Go To College? by Lt. Col. Paul A. Loomis 


Everyone has been informed of off-duty education oppor- 
tunities, but Joe is one who followed through. 


Fire in the East by SFC Ben Bill 


Fire is the foe as Americans and Japanese join forces 
against a common menace. 
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te THE long history. of warfare, 

it has often happened that germs 
—not generals—have decided the out- 
come of conflict. 

Indeed, germs have been an in- 
visible contender in virtually every 
major military campaign. History 
records that the crusaders at the 
gates of Jerusalem were cut down 
by the plague. The Moors in Spain 
were beset by typhus, and Napo- 
leon’s own Grand Army was deci- 
mated by dysentery and spotted 
fever. Typhoid incapacitated more 
men than did bullets during the 
Boer War, and in the early days of 
World War II, malaria assailed our 
forces in the South Pacific. Scrub 
typhus alone caused 6,685 casualties 
—the equivalent of one-third of an 
infantry division — among American 
troops in the South Pacific and Asi- 
atic Theaters. And all these inroads 
were made by bacteriological invad- 
ers without enemy connivance. 





MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM M. 
CREASY is Chief Chemical Officer, De- 
partment of the Army. 


Major General William M.» Creasy 


As for the deliberate propagation 
of disease, this was a recognized 
method of warfare long before the 
nature of disease and the existence 
of micro-organisms were known. In 
ancient times, the bodies of cholera 
and plague victims were hurled over 
the walls of beleaguered cities with 
catapults, or left on the ground in 
evacuated territory, or used to 
poison water points. In later wars, 
blankets and clothing infected with 
smallpox virus were distributed 
among the enemy to reduce their 
fighting strength. These were types 
of biological warfare in its crudest 
form, but they served to decimate 
the enemy’s manpower. 

Twentieth century scientific ad- 
vances brought refinements. Ger- 
many which took an early lead in 
chemical warfare in World War I 
also was one of the first exponents 
of biological warfare in the modern 
sense. Their saboteurs infected horses 
of the Rumanian cavalry with gland- 
ers, an epizootic disease, and in- 
fected horses and cattle in the United 
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States intended for shipment to the 
allies in Europe. 


AS EARLY as 1932, the Japanese 
showed an active interest in the sub- 
ject. By 1937 they were operating 
research and testing facilities, and 
units had been trained for sabotage 
with biological agents. Reports of 
clandestine activities in still other 
countries caused the War Depart- 
ment to begin investigations of the 
possible effects of such warfare. 

A joint civilian and military scien- 
tific advisory board was appointed. 
In February 1942 it reported that 
biological warfare “is regarded as 
distinctly feasible” and recommended 
that “steps be taken to formulate de- 
fensive and offensive measures.” In 
November of that year the Chemical 
Corps was assigned this added duty. 

Shortly before the Normandy in- 
vasion, intelligence agents advised 
that the Germans were preparing to 
use botulinus, an extremely power- 
ful toxin, against allied troops. Sev- 


eral million doses of toxoid were 
flown to England; however, the mass 
immunization was not undertaken, 
nor did the Germans use the agent. 


DEVELOPMENTS since _ then 
have given biological warfare a 
practicability it did not have before. 
Advent of the high flying, long- 
range bomber removes continental 
isolation, extending the battlefield 
to the home front. Under such cir- 
cumstances, biological warfare 
agents offer a weapon which can add 
measurably to war’s impact on the 
civilian population. 

Thus BW-—the abbreviated term 
for biological warfare—which was 
only a threat in World War II, 
today bids for future recognition. 
Restrictions on armaments and heavy 
industry may induce nations to con- 
centrate on new types of warfare. 
Biological warfare does not require 
tremendous industrial establish- 
ments, and it can be conducted un- 
der the guise of legitimate research, 








































Chemical Corps technicians are trained in all phases of laboratory work, 
including bacteriological analysis. Here a corporal does an experiment as 
part of his technical training. 
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making detection extremely difficult. 
Even today BW is a potential 
weapon whose capabilities remain 
unknown and unexplored except in 
a theoretical and _ philosophical 
sense. However, as with all new 
weapons, the final answer as to its 
effectiveness cannot be determined 
until someone tries it in warfare. 
Currently the BW weapon is very 
much in the same class as the ma- 
chine gun, the submarine and the 
tank before their actual trial in war. 
All three were turned down by 
_ United States authorities as being 
q impractical until our enemies—or in 
‘the case of the tank, the British— 
demonstrated differently. 


CONTRARY to public opinion, 
biological warfare is more than 
germ warfare or bacterial warfare. 


In addition to bacteria, it includes 
the use of living organisms or their 
toxic products to cause death or ill- 
ness in man, or damage to his 
ctops and animals. Certain chemical 
_ compounds, while perhaps not true 
| BW agents, are included as a mat- 
4 ter of convenience. A more precise 


' definition is “the intentional use of 


living organisms or their toxic prod- 
ucts, for the purpose of producing 
disease or death in men, animals, or 
crops, and defense against these ma- 
terials for these purposes.” 
Essentially, BW is nothing more 
than public health and preventive 
medicine in reverse. Except for novel 
methods of achieving deliberate dis- 
semination of pathogenic micro- 
organisms, it is a form of warfare 
which nature has waged against man 
for thousands of years, and against 


which our modern health practices 
have produced effective results. 

Unlike the atomic or hydrogen 
bomb, BW is essentially anti-person- 
nel in nature because it does not 
destroy buildings and machines, but 
is directed against man himself or 
his food supply. 


BW WEAPONS differ from other 
kinds of weapons in that their re- 
sults are generally delayed over a 
longer period of time. Accordingly 
it is difficult to determine whether 
an outbreak of disease among men, 
animals or plants is the work of 
nature or man. 

To a considerable extent, the 
choice of a BW agent would be de- 
termined by strategic or tactical con- 
siderations. Thus, it would be pos- 
sible to select for development into 
a weapon a lethal agent to bring 
quick death to a high proportion of 
the human beings directly contami- 
nated by it, or a non-lethal agent to 
produce a debilitating illness that 
would undermine the will of a na- 
tion to resist. Organisms might be 
used to decimate flocks and herds 
when scattered in the pastures and 
on grazing lands, or plant pathogens 
could be employed to reduce the 
yield of staple crops. 


STRATEGICALLY it might be 
possible to infect large segments of 
an industrial population with a 
lethal or debilitating biological 
agent and wait for its effect to be 
felt in the lessening of production 
vital to the war effort. As is true 
of most forms of strategic attack, its 
effect at the front might not be felt 








Scientists and laboratory workers—military and civilian—are constantly at 
work in Chemical Corps laboratories, studying new methods of combating 


hacteriological invaders. 
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for weeks or even months. 

The kind of agent which might 
be used would depend on what the 
enemy hoped to get out of an attack. 
If he wanted to kill large numbers 
of people he might use plague, ty- 
phus, cholera, smallpox or some 
similar disease. But an attacker 
might only want to make people 
sick rather than to kill them. That 
would cripple both fighting and pro- 
duction forces. It also would tie up 
doctors and hospitals. For this pur- 
pose, disease like rabbit fever and 
undulant fever might be used. 

There are also many diseases that 
could be used to attack the different 
kinds of animals upon which many 
depend for both food and clothing. 
Anthrax or glanders might be used 
against animals; fowl pest and New- 
castle disease against poultry. Rinder- 
pest, sometimes known as Asiatic 
cattle plague, might be aimed speci- 
fically at cattle or sheep, but man 
and other animals are immune to it. 

Many kinds of plant plagues and 
pests could be used to attack food 
ctops. Disease could damage grains 
and fruits. Blights of different types 
could harm green vegetables. Spe- 
cially prepared chemicals might be 
used in raids on growing crops. 


VIGOROUS research continues to 
insure that our defensive measures 
against such attacks are in proper 
shape. Much progress has been made. 
The kinds and effects of biological 
agents that might be used are well 


: known to scientists. 


During the past few years a great 


4 deal of foolish talk has been heard 
| about supposed new types of “mys- 
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tery germs and poisons” so powerful 
that even a thimbleful could kill mil- 
lions of people. Most of this is scare 
talk built on twisted facts, and is 
not consistent with the truth. 

In the field of defensive biological 
warfare, the problem of rapid detec- 
tion and identification is one of the 
most important and perhaps the most 
difficult. Micro-organisms and their 
toxic products cannot be detected by 
any of the senses and conventional 
methods of planting and incubation 
are much too lengthy. However, a 
recent and significant step toward 
early detection has been the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary detection de- 
vice around which a workable de- 
fense can be built. It is a very thin 
filter which will trap bacteria, per- 
mitting them to be identified within 
15 hours, or one-sixth of the time 
previously required. 


THERE ARE two general methods 
of protection against biological 
agents. First, there is biological pro- 
tection, involving the use of immu- 
nizing toxoids, vaccines and anti- 
biotics; and second, mechanical pro- 
tection of individuals and buildings. 
The Chemical Corps is working pro- 
gressively to develop immunizing 
techniques against all , potential 
agents, including the production of 
vaccines which are effective against 
two or more diseases. 


Mechanical protection against bio- 
logical warfare is quite similar to 
that against chemical warfare, and 
efficient items for individual and col- 
lective protection are available. For 
decontamination of BW _ agents, 
chloride of lime (also used against 
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chemical agents) is quite effective. 
For those cases where this chemical 
cannot be used because of its cor- 
rosive nature, it is possible to use 
disinfectant for personnel, clothes, 
plastics and instruments. 

Despite many reports of isolated 
or small scale uses of BW contained 
in history, man has never attempted 
to employ it on a large scale. Its use 
as a sabotage weapon is so intriguing 
that the possibilities of its large 
scale overt use is often overlooked. 


IN VIEW of the present state of 
world affairs the question inevitably 
arises: Would the Communists be 
likely to use biological warfare if it 
would benefit their cause in the 
slightest degree? 

The answer is apparent in the light 
of recent Communist propaganda 
about our troops using biological 
warfare in Korea. As someone has 
so succinctly pointed out, that par- 
ticular “Germ War” was the most 
curious war in history. It was open- 
ed, waged, and ended entirely in 
the realm of propaganda and per- 
verted imagination. It was push- 
button war in which one signal 
loosed a barrage on the United 
States from every Communist news- 
paper in the world and produced 
mass meetings of hate in every coun- 
try behind the Iron Curtain. 

The charges were, of course, a 
complete falsehood, but they may 
very well set the stage at a later 
date for the initiation by the Com- 
munists of active biological warfare 
under the guise of “retaliation.” 

The Soviets today have the scien- 
tists, facilities and materials neces- 


sary for producing a variety of BW 
agents in quantities sufficient . for 
sustaining clandestine operations 
against selected targets—man, live. 
stock, or crops, in the United States, 
In fact they were conducting te. 
search in the field of biological war. 
fare as far back as the middle 
1930’s, utilizing scientists who were 
or have since then become eminent 
in their particular fields. Added to 
these are the numerous German and 
Japanese research personnel cap- 
tured during World War II. Their 
knowledge of BW research, produc. 
tion and dissemination techniques 
now is available to the Soviets. 


HERE JIS more than a clear and 
present danger. Here is a cunning, 
ruthless and unprincipled foe who 
has, at no time and no place, re- 
laxed his grasp on conquered terti- 
tory or his aspirations for world 
domination. Here is a foe who 
understands only one language—the 
language of power. 

It follows logically then, that the 
free world’s answer to this interna- 
tional threat is power. We must be 
second to none in our preparations 
for offensive as well as defensive 
action. This posture of preparedness 
extends not only to nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons, but to the 
fields of guided missiles, chemical, 
biological, radiological and psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Mindful of our national tradition 
which precludes striking the first 
blow, we are preparing to win a 
war before one starts—in the fervent 
hope that by doing so we can pre- 
vent it altogether. To do so, we 
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must maintain retaliatory capabilities 
in every field and convince the 
Kremlin that there can be no profit 
either in global or limited war. In 
so doing, we are keeping up our 
guard against any form of attack 
against our homes. 

Bearing in mind the convictions 
of American military leaders over 
the past half century that the safest 
defense begins where any enemy 
marshals his forces rather than at 
the point of attack, it follows clearly 
that the most effective defense is the 
deterrent effect of offensive and de- 
fensive capability. To lose sight of 
that conviction is to toy with the 
future of the United States and of 
all free government. 


WITHIN THE Soviet arsenal 
there is a massive potential. They 
have the capability of attacking the 
free world with atomic as well as 
hydrogen weapons, chemical, radio- 
logical and biological munitions, 
guided missiles and tremendous 
ground, naval and air forces. To this 
capability they can add the leagues 
of international fellow-travelers — 


every one of whom is a potential 
saboteur. Therefore, if it is assumed 
that this unscrupulous enemy will 
begin the next war by the use of 
any single preferred weapon, when 
he actually has such a wide choice, 
then probably we are making a most 
grievous mistake. 

As Chief Chemical Officer of the 
Army or as a private citizen, I hold 
no brief for war, for all war is im- 
moral and inhuman. But in case of 
war, to deny American troops at 
home and abroad the use of weapons 
which can overcome the enemy with 
the least possible expenditure of 
American lives, would be an act of 
barbarism against our own people. 


OUR COUNTRY stands shoulder 
to shoulder with free men every- 
where who are seeking collective 
protection and peace with a dedi- 
cation and purity of purpose. But in 
this brisk and giddy-paced struggle 
we must be completely prepared for 
every type of warfare. The stakes 
are high—our lives, our homes and 
our freedom. 
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ICKING OUT a new suit usually 

is something of an undertaking 
for an individual. The style, use, size, 
weight, material and especially the 
color and always the cost—all are 
factors to be considered and often 
to be discussed at great length. In 
most families, too, the distaff side 
must at least be consulted, if indeed 
she does not take over the entire 
project in person. 

Selecting a new suit for one and 
a half million Army members in- 
volved the same factors but with 
each one complicated manyfold as 
members of the Army Uniform 
Board can well testify. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM D. 
WISE, JR. General Staff, is a member of 
the Army Uniform Board. 
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Lieutenant Colonel William D. Wise, Jr. 


After nearly five years of study 
and discussion, a new Army Green 
general duty uniform for officers 
and enlisted members has finally 
been selected, and initial issue is 
planned to begin about 1 Septem- 
ber 1956. Thus, after some fifty 
years, the old olive drab will be 
phased out, to be replaced altogether 
in a planned four years by the new 
Army Green, shade 44. 

The problem of selection was 
complicated by the very number of 
men who will be wearing the new 
uniform. Seemingly the many thou- 
sands of individuals affected had 
practically as many ideas on color, 
texture, style. 

A variety of other factors, too, 
required study. A new suit is not 
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just arbitrarily added to the Army 
wardrobe. Wear-out time of the old 
uniform must be considered. Cloth 
must be obtained and the suits man- 
ufactured under contract before they 
can be issued. A new uniform also 
means adoption of new accessories. 


ALTHOUGH the Army Uniform 
Board was set up in 1949 and has 
been functioning ever since, think- 
ing and planning about a new uni- 
form for the Army goes back to 
post-World War II days. At that 
time objection to the olive drab 
(OD shade 33) uniform arose be- 
cause it was originally conceived as 
a dual-purpose garment for both 
field or combat wear and for general 
duty. The jacket was difficult to fit, 
was frequently too informal for use 
at ceremonies requiring clothing of 
dignity and smart appearance, and 
the color itself involved no real tra- 
dition in its use. 

Civilian consultants and Army ex- 
perts alike agreed that the OD color 
was not satisfactory. The real ob- 
jection, however, was vested in the 
fact that this color had, by its use 
in outfitting foreign soldiers and 
even prisoners, lost its distinction. 

First efforts to change the general 
duty uniform were initiated in 1946 
when a blue uniform was considered. 
The cost was found to be excessive, 
however, and the plan was rejected. 
Other measures were proposed, test- 
ed briefly, and discarded. 

That, then, was the situation at 
the time the Army Uniform Board 
was appointed with a mission of 
recommending a ten-year program to 
include design, styling, provisions 
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of wear, accessories, and all other 
factors which might be involved. 


THE BOARD began a study of 
all of the problems, much the same 
as an individual would do in select- 
ing a new suit—but allowing for the 
complex factors involved in such a 
large-scale change. That study has 
gone on until the present. 

The task of the Board was to 
some extent simplified since it was 
at once determined that only a 
new general duty uniform (that is, 
one for office work, formations, and 
for off-duty wear) need be consid- 
ered. At the same time it was de- 
cided that no change would be made 
in existing dress blues, blue mess, 
evening dress, white dress or white 
mess uniform. 

Originally the OD uniform had 
been designed for both dress and 
field wear. Many an Army member 
grown grizzled in the service can 
remember (as during World War I) 
when the uniform worn at parades 
also served the combat man in battle. 
However, through the years field 
clothing of more functional perform- 
ance had evolved, providing more 
adequate protection against the ele- 
ments, maximum freedom of move- 
ment, and camouflage, among other 
objectives. (See “Your Uniform— 
From Homespun to Army Green,” 
December 1954 DiGEsT.) 

In considering the general duty 
uniform, it was determined that it 
should be of a distinctive and digni- 
fied military design tailored in an 
acceptable color and adhering closely 
to tradition. It should also be suit- 
able for a wide climatic range. 
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AS A FIRST STEP, the new board Wi 
consulted with civilian clothing ex. of 
perts and with the Research and De. ch 
velopment staff of the Office of the we 
Quartermaster General. These ex. m: 
perts stressed that color was one of ali 
the first basic factors to consider, sh 
The present shade 33, it was noted, co 
is not a traditional Army color. It tre 
was first adopted some fifty years sig 
ago primarily for its camouflage in 
characteristics but is now considered ro 
unsatisfactory even for that purpose. fre 
For example, it has very poor infta- ch 
red reflectant qualities. Further, the gre 
consultants felt that the existing uni- 
form design failed to meet the “‘dis- 
tinctive and dignified” characteristics in 
which were considered fundamental th 
to a good uniform. fre 

Along with choice of color obvi- “fe 
ously went the question of style. The Sa: 
board considered  single-breasted tio 
coats with and without belt, two- 18 
button double-breasted and _three- Ri: 
button double-breasted models, coats fac 
with standing collars, trousers with yel 
pleats facing in, out, and with none the 
at all. Finally it was decided to Gr 
recommend a single-breasted coat tri 
with traditional pockets and shoul- bit 
der loops and a modern roll collar, 
the trousers without pleats. wo 

In the matter of color, no less for 
than thirty-one were considered. sor 
These included three shades of gray, wa 
five of blue, sixteen in green, one me 
of taupe (as used in the women’s 
uniform), two shades of olive drab, we 
and existing Navy, Marine Corps, ing 
Air Force and Military Academv ner 
uniform colors. on: 

aft 


Officer’s Army Green Uniform— 
for general duty wear. IN APRIL 1950 a style showing the 
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was staged for a large number of 
officers. Much like prospective pur- 
chasers in a clothing store, they 
were shown thirty-one uniforms on 
mannequins so that they might visu- 
alize how the various colors and 
shades would look, either in solid 
colors or contrasting coat and 
trousers, and how the different de- 
signs compared. Following the show- 
ing the Chief of Staff suggested nar- 
rowing the color choice to four and 
from those four one color was 
chosen for testing. This was gray- 
green, known now as Army Green. 


THE NEW COLOR, further, was 
in keeping with tradition. Some of 
the rifle companies raised on the 
frontier during the Revolution wore 
“forest green”—to many an Anglo- 
Saxon, ancient Robin Hood tradi- 
tions were still strong—and from 
1808 until 1812 the United States 
Rifle Regiment wore green uniforms 
faced with black and trimmed with 
yellow. As finally adopted, use of 
the gold insignia in today’s Army 
Green uniform in place of the yellow 
trim provides the same color com- 
bination of those earlier times. 

But how about the men who 
would actually be wearing the uni- 
forms? Certainly they should have 
something to say. Accordingly a test 
was made by the 3d Infantry Regi- 
ment in the Washington area. 

Three thousand uniforms and caps 
were issued to men of this unit dur- 
ing the winter of 1951-52. That the 
new uniform was popular was dem- 
onstrated when men chose to wear it 
after duty hours, in preference to 
their civilian clothing. 





Enlisted Man’s Army Green— 
for general duty wear. 
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Enlisted Man’s Dress Blues— 
for optional off-duty attire. 





SURVEYS were simultaneously 
carried on in the United States, ip 
Europe, and among a group of offi. 
cers’ wives at Fort McNair. 

Even so, in order to insure that 
the new uniform color would he 
completely acceptable, others were 
considered and the final color choice 
was not made until early 1954 after 
a world-wide acceptability survey. 

In determining the color of ac- 
cessories to be worn with the new 
uniform, a definite interrelationship 
was apparent. When, for example, 
color of shoes was studied, the ques- 
tion of color of the socks had to be 
considered and that in turn involved 
neckties, which involved shirts. All 
of this was further complicated be- 
cause all accessories were to be se- 
lected not only to look well with 
the new Army Green but, where 
practicable, with the old, traditional 
dress blue uniform which is to be 
retained for optional wear. 

Finally it was decided that the 
shoes would be black low-quarter, 
identical with those now worn by 
Navy and Air Force personnel. 
Black socks and neckties would 
match—but the OD-51 necktie may 
be issued and worn with the new 
uniform until stocks are exhausted. 

The new shade of Army Green 
will be adopted both for garrison 
caps (oversea) and for service caps. 
The garrison cap will be worn with 
cord edge braid matching the cap, 
replacing the piping of various col- 
ors for the arms and branches. 


SERVICE CAPS will be in the 
new shade, with black visors. En- 
listed men’s chin straps will be of 
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black leather; warrant officers, com- 


ly pany grade and field officers will 
~ wear chin straps of gold colored 
i. nylon or rayon. Below field grade, 

the visor will be of black leather; 
- for field grade and general officers, 
be the visor top will be of black cloth. 
- Field grade officers will wear visors 


embroidered in gold-colored nylon 
or rayon with two embroidered arcs 
of oak leaves in groups of two—the 
same design as now prescribed for 
blue dress caps. General officers will 
xj wear their oak leaves embroidered 














le, in gold bullion and the band also 
” will be embroidered in gold bullion 
be with oak leaves in groups of two; 
ed for all other ranks the band will be 
All basket weave, dark green. 
be Officers and warrant officers will 
wi wear a gold or gold-colored sleeve 
th band of the same materials as the 
= cap ornamentation; enlisted grade 
nal insignia will be gold on a green 
be background. Chevrons will be 
changed from the present olive drab 
he and dark blue to gold. on green. 
- Black leather gloves will be worn 
by when weather conditions require. 
el. The present trench overcoat in taupe 
uld shade 79 will continue to be the only 
" prescribed overcoat for officers. 
“= There will be no change in the 
. waist belt. 
me It is anticipated that by 1 Septem- 
" ber 1956 one new Army Green uni- 
form will be issued as part of the 
ith initial clothing allowance, and will 
ap, be authorized for wear except in 
ol- formations. Uniforms and accessory 
items will be on sale in both Quar- 
termaster outlets and commercial 
sources. The only authorized uni- 


form material is wool serge. Drill and Training Uniform. 
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DEPENDING on conditions, a 
flexible X Date has been set—present 
indications are that it will be about 
two years after initial issue of the 
new uniforms—when issue of OD 
shade 33 items will cease. At that 
time two Army Green shade 44 uni- 
forms will be issued as part of ini- 
tial allowance and thereafter will be 
worn exclusively in troop forma- 
tions. Those still possessing olive 
drab uniforms will wear them for 
other than troop formations. 

Thereafter it is planned to allow 
two years as a wear-out period for 
all olive drab items, during which 
all enlisted men will be required to 
possess two of the new uniforms. 
By that time also, all officers will be 
required to have sufficient quantities 
of the new uniform to appear in 
them when so ordered. By the latter 
part of 1960, it is expected that 
wearing of olive drab by the active 
Army will be prohibited. 

By adoption of the new uniform, 
the Army has completely separated 
the combat and field uniform from 
the general duty and dress uniforms. 
For both winter and summer, local 
commanders will prescribe from the 
combat items the drill and training 
uniform appropriate to the climate 
and type of training, subject only 
to the following restrictions—first, 
items of combat uniform will not 
be modified in any way; second, any 
given unit or organization will be 
dressed uniformly; third, drill and 
training uniform will not be author- 
ized for off duty wear, nor for wear 
off installations, or away from train- 


ing areas located off installations, 


FOR WINTER general duty, both 
officers and enlisted personnel will 
wear the Army Green shade 44 uri. 
form. For winter off duty, enlisted 
members will be authorized to wear 
the Army Green or dress blue on 
an optional basis. No enlisted man 
will be required to purchase dress 
blues if he does not so desire. Off. 
cers, however, will not wear the 
new Army Green uniform off duty; 
rather they will wear only the dress 
blues or the pinks and greens that 
are now authorized. Each officer will 
be required to own one or the other, 
but not both. 

Eventually it is contemplated that 
dress blues may replace pinks and 
greens, but no time limit has been 
set. It should be noted, however, 
that pinks and greens will be worn 
with white shirt, black tie, black 
shoes, as of 1 September 1956. It 
should also be noted that the above 
effective dates are tentative only. 
The exact dates will depend on the 
status of existing stocks. 

Five years of study, analysis and 
deliberation by the Army Uniform 
Board have gone into the selection 
of the new type style and color and 
cloth for the new Army uniform. 
Some six million yards of the new 
color serge must now be made up 
and then the garment industry must 
have time to manufacture the new 
uniforms. Ultimately this project 
means that every American soldier 
will be attired in a uniform that he 
can wear with pride and distinction. 
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Quartermaster Scientists Tackle 


Tomorrow's Problems Today 


Brigadier General Charles G. Calloway 


INCE ITS DEDICATION in 

October 1954, the Quartermaster 
Research and Development Center at 
Natick, Massachusetts, has attracted 
the friendly interest of military, edu- 
cational, industrial and civic leaders 
concerned with national defense. 
Soldiers in the ranks, too, are find- 
ing that they have a personal stake 
in its diversified activities. 

The weight of the soldier’s pack, 
his mobility, his ability to live and 
fight in mountain .and desert 
climates, the food he eats and the 
clothes he wears—all come under 
scrutiny of some of the Nation’s top 
scientists on the staff. 

Here, in ten newly constructed 
buildings on a 100-acre site, is 
cradled an important segment of 
scientific research which will enable 
United States troops to operate with 
highest possible efficiency on a global 
basis. Here, too, developments are 
in process which not only will 
lighten the soldier’s burden and 
speed the accomplishment of his 
necessary tasks, but which will ul- 
timately mean better living for him 
and his family. 





BRIGADIER GENERAL CHARLES G. 
CALLOW AY is Commanding General of 
the Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Natick, Massachusetts. 
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The Quartermaster Research and 
Development Command conducts re- 
search in seven main fields — Food 
and Containers; Mechanical Prod- 
ucts; Textiles, Clothing and Foot- 
wear; Environmental Protection; 
Chemicals and Plastics; Dispensing 
and Handling Equipment; and Pi- 
oneering Research in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Physics. Laboratory studies 
on foods and containers are per- 
formed at the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces in Chicago, Illinois; 
and varied testing activities are 
handled by the Field Evaluation 
Agency (formerly the Quartermaster 
Board) at Fort Lee, Virginia, and at 
Mount Washington, New Hamp- 
shire; and in conjunction with the 
Office, Chief of Army Field Forces 
at Fort Churchill, Manitoba; Yuma, 
Arizona; and the Canal Zone. 

But the bulk of Quartermaster re- 
search and development activities— 
previously conducted in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Jeffersonville, Indiana; Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; and Alexan- 
dria, Virginia — have now been 
brought together at Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, as a gigantic task force for 
assault on a multitude of technical 
problems. By thus concentrating 
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Mittens with moulded sponge plastic liners permit free use of the trigger 


finger in cold weather. 


modern laboratory facilities and 
scientific personnel in a single in- 
stallation, the program of devising 
superior Quartermaster supplies and 


equipment can be greatly accelerated. 


AMONG the more than one hun- 
dred research and development proj- 
ects currently in process, it would 
be next to impossible to pinpoint 
any single one as to its relative im- 
portance, nor is it possible to name 
them all. Yet each one has had to 
pass a rigid test before being placed 
in work—namely, will the solution 
of this problem increase the effec- 
tiveness of the American soldier in 
any future combat? 

The Honorable Donald A. 
Quarles, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Develop- 
ment, whose office co-ordinates all 
such activities in the Armed Forces, 
recently singled out radiation sterili- 
zation of food as one Quartermaster 
project which “may accomplish a 


technical breakthrough which will 
make order-of-magnitude changes in 
the logistical support of our highly 
mobile Army.” Indeed, the beneficial 
effects of success in these studies 
would be almost beyond computing, 
both in revolutionizing current re- 
frigeration requirements and in sup- 
plying front-line troops with fresh 
subsistence. 

Among the more urgent Quarter- 
master research problems are some 
which seem deceptively simple or 
even commonplace; still others are 
extremely complex. 


IN THE FIELD of clothing te- 
search, a stubborn problem contin- 
ues in the simple-sounding area of 
gloves and mittens. While it is true 
that a man’s hands can be entirely 
insulated against the most extreme 
cold, the bulk of such handwear nor- 
mally reduces essential manual dex- 
terity to practically zero. 

A similar impasse exists in the 
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cold-dry uniform. The present multi- 
layer ensemble is a good one insofar 
as present knowledge of fabrics and 
clothing design goes, but the apparel 
is bulky and weighs twenty-one 
pounds. The solution to bulk and 
weight may lie in the realm of plas- 
tics—possibly some advanced devel- 
opment of the Coldbar suit. This 
cold weather garment, constructed 
of a substance resembling sponge 
rubber, is impermeable to wind and 
water and possesses remarkable in- 
sulating and rewarming qualities. 
The Coldbar suit holds promise of 
wide military application. 

An extension of the insulated boot 
principle is now being sought to 
meet deep cold conditions (50 to 60 


degrees below zero) which are 


found in certain Arctic areas. 


AS AN ADDED element of com- 
plexity, the Quartermaster is now 
confronted with the effects of atomic 
explosions, never before a problem 
in military operations. Studies are 
being carried on with the objective 
of devising new or improving pres- 
ent clothing and equipment to pro- 
vide protection against the deadly 
by-products of such blasts. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems arises from the fact that the 
soldier’s various headgear items need 
better integration. These include hel- 
met and liner, radio head sets, sun- 
glasses, sometimes the man’s pre- 












Synthetic rubber is used as experimental in- 
lation in this combat boot. If punctured, f 
the rubber boot will not absorb water—an i. 
important consideration in cold climates. pass 











The Army’s arctic uniform affords 
protection in extreme dry cold, down 


to—55 degrees F. 
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scription glasses, gas mask, and pos- 
sibly eye armor goggles, two or 
more of which might be in use at 
the same time. Considerable research 


in this area remains to be done. 





. 3 aX ‘ 

The Coldbar suit of sponge-like 

plastic is designed to minimize the 

need for drying wet clothing while 
in the field. 


The drive for reduction in weight, 
while it applies to all Quartermaster 
equipment, receives special empha- 
sis in the development of hardware 
components. Studies are being con- 
ducted with a view to extending the 
use of lightweight metals, especially 
in portable and personal equipment 
that must be carried by the soldier 
himself. More and more of the non- 
critical metals, and lightweight met- 
als such as magnesium, will find in- 
creased employment in Quartermas- 
ter gear as fabrication techniques 
are better understood by industry. 


INCREASED emphasis is being 
placed on machinery and equipment 
for the preparation, processing, dnd 
serving of food to troops in the field, 
For example, field range burners 
which will work satisfactorily not 
only on white gasoline, but on 
leaded gasoline, diesel oil, or even 
solid fuels, are a pressing need. 

Efforts also are being directed to 
the development of a chemical and 
fuel resistant rubber for use in deep 
cold. This material is needed for 
fuel hoses, gaskets, petroleum-fuel- 
handlers’ clothing (including gloves) 
and for protective clothing for han- 
dlers of corrosive fuel. Chemical 
hazards created by the introduction 
of rocket propellant fuels must be 
countered by protective clothing. 


Experience in Korea’s rough ter- — 


rain showed the need for forklift 
trucks designed specifically to meet 
military requirements over a wide 
range of outdoor conditions. Also 
in this same field of dispensing and 
handling equipment, new and faster 
fuel pumps are being developed. 
Technical advances are being made 
in free-fall containers and in high- 
speed conveyors. 


THE ROAD AHEAD for Quar- 
termaster research and development 
is not a smooth one. It challenges 
the scientific traveler; but the will 
to find a way through is not lack- 
ing in the hard-working personnel 
of the Research and Development 
Command. All energies are organ- 
ized in the systematic process of 
looking into the future and solving, 
in advance, as many of tomorrow's 
problems as can be anticipated today. 
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goodness this isn’t 

Leap Year,” sighed the company 
clerk as he twirled a paper from his 
typewriter on the morning of 31 
December 1954. There was a grunted 
inquiry from the Charge of Quarters 
as to why this whimsical but fervent 
exclamation, so the clerk continued, 
“Because Leap Year is the time 
when we have to make out just 
one more Morning Report than 
otherwise.” 

The C.Q. merely remarked drily, 
“Yes, but if it was Leap Year, you’d 
really be working tomorrow instead 
of today on those end-of-month re- 
ports.” Then he went whistling on 
his way, leaving the company clerk 
staring glumly at the calendar, try- 
ing to figure which day was which 
and where the extra day added to 
or detracted from his work. Finally, 
in quiet desperation, he resumed the 
attack on the mound of paper work 
before him. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES M. 
GRIMSHAW, General Staff, is on duty in 
Program Review and Analysis Division, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army. 
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Asurvey of reports by the Army Comptroller 
leads to a variety of suggestions toward 


Lightening the 
Unit Workload 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles M. Grimshaw 


Getting out required reports is a 
job that must go on in company 
orderly rooms—and in higher head- 
quarters as well—all through the 
year. True, the amount of paper 
work involved in running any army 
has often been the butt of sarcasm 
(“If the paper ever runs out we'll 
have to stop this war”) and a pet- 
ennial subject of criticism. But re- 
ports in one form or another are 
nonetheless necessary in any organ- 
zation, whether a small business or 
a huge corporation, as well as in 
the Army. 

Without proper reports, a com- 
mercial firm would not know its 
manufacturing cost per unit, its op- 
erating costs, whether it was making 
or losing money. In the Army, re- 
ports allow higher commanders to 
know the strength, training status, 
availability and whereabouts of men 
and units—in other words, whether 
the Army is being run as it should 
be, with business-like efficiency. 


REPORTED data must be accu- 
rate and complete. Inaccurate or in- 
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complete data can and will result 
from poorly stated reporting re- 
quirements which are subject to mis- 
interpretation. 

As with anything else, however, 
reporting requirements may be over- 
done. Superfluous reports—those that 
are never used, those for which the 
requirement is perhaps outdated, or 
those which ask for details which 
could well be omitted or cut down— 
all tend to create unnecessary work 
and expense and to provoke adverse 
comment. Realizing this, Lieutenant 
General George H. Decker, Comp- 
troller of the Army, recently directed 
that a survey be made to measure and 
evaluate the reporting workload of 
tactical organizations in training. 

The survey team was made up of 
personnel from the Comptroller’s 
office, Army Field Forces, and the 
three continental Armies in which 
survey activities were conducted. 

In planning the study, it was de- 
cided first to analyze the reporting 
workload of tactical organizations— 
that is, divisions and lower echelons. 

Second, administration other than 
reporting was excluded. This meant 
that such details as charge sheets, 
investigations, requisitions for per- 
sonnel, post clearances, requests for 
security clearance, cook’s work sheets, 
issue and turn-in slips, statements of 
charges, reports of survey and several 
others were excluded. 

Third, only recurring reports were 
studied. One-time reports were ex- 
cluded although it was realized that 
these often demanded many man- 
hours of work. 

In general, it was found that the 
report workload was more burden- 


some than is actually necessary. This 
was occasioned not by reports alone 
(which were determined not to con- 
stitute a major problem) but from 
the combination of these with ad- 
ministration other than reporting. 
Further it was established that there 
was a substantial area subject to 
corrective action within the tactical 
units themselves; that is, that the 
various units themselves have the 
power to cut down on their own 
self-imposed workload. Moreover a 
third of the workload was derived 
from requirements originating with- 
in the Division. 


THESE FINDINGS did not per- 
tain to any particular one of the 
units interviewed, but rather repre- 
sented as nearly as possible a com- 
posite of the elements of a typical 
tactical division in training. Almost 
every activity within a division is 
represented by reports — but from 
company level up to a division, it 
was found that a few reports repre- 
sent the bulk of the workload. 

As an example, in a typical com- 
pany a total of 28 reports require 
1220 submissions per year (and of 
course more in Leap Year) but of 
these, eight pertaining to personnel 
require 759 submissions. Some of the 
others must be prepared only once 
each month. 

Besides the quantitative factors, 
several qualitative findings were 
made. Thus it was noted that re- 
ports did not always have a desirable 
objective. Sometimes they were used 
as a substitute for inspection and 
direct supervision (lack of travel 
funds is often a factor at levels 
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above the post); to delegate respon- 
sibility by getting signatures of 
subordinates; and to insure compli- 
ance with a regulation or to publi- 
cize a program already in operation. 

As for reporting within the tacti- 
cal organizations themselves, it was 
found that awkward or burdensome 
procedural mechanics resulted in 
more manhours being used than is 
entirely necessary. Some of the 
shortcomings included lack of clarity 
or completeness in the original re- 
porting directive; requiring too 
much detail—as for example, com- 
plete rosters or inventories when 
simple reports of change would 
suffice; and requiring written nega- 
tive reports which could normally be 
supplied by telephone. 


IN SOME instances reports were 
requested from the wrong agency. 
A company orderly room might be 
asked to fill in forms which could 
better be done in regimental or bat- 
talion personnel sections where the 
information was already collated. In 
other cases, lack of preprinted forms, 
or forms not well suited to the pur- 
pose, cost extra work. 

One incidental cause of adding to 
the unit workload was found to be 
the continued turnover of personnel, 
both officer and enlisted, which, the 
group reported, “seemed at such a 
high rate as to preclude a highly 
efficient and orderly reporting struc- 
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ture within the division.” 

Further, it was concluded that 
maximum efficiency in this area will 
require continuous training, more 
effective guidance and supervision of 
actnal operations, with reduction of 
the current report workload of tac- 
tical units to be effected by action 
of the units themselves. Improve- 
ment in certain required reports will 
result from a continuing field check 
on their impact at the lowest level. 


AMONG its recommendations, 
the survey group urged that guid- 
ance be provided in the elementary 
mechanics of reporting both at the 
unit level and in the Army School 
System and that provision be made 
for a program of continuing ap- 
ptaisal of reports at unit level. The 
group further recommended that 
units examine the relationship be- 
tween regimental or battalion per- 
sonnel sections and company orderly 
rooms pertaining to the responsibili- 
ties for maintenance of records and 
preparation of reports. 

To help units at all levels in cut- 
ting down their workload, the Re- 
ports Control Branch, Program Re- 
view and Analysis Division of the 
Office of the Army Comptroller, has 
drawn up seven recommended steps. 
These “Do’s and Dont’s”, it was 
emphasized, contain practical guides 
which may be applied to any reports 
at the unit level. 





(Note: The following chart can be removed 
without affecting the rest of the magazine.) 
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Commanders will find a practical guide in thes4 
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1. INVENTORY OF REPORTS ne 
the 


Establish an inventory of reports required to be prepared at each 
level. Establish and maintain a similar inventory which that unit 
requires to be submitted. Keep both inventories current and verify 





periodically in co-ordinated action between headquarters. Objec- Ty} 
tive: to make clear exactly what reports are required. snl 
an 
2. CLEAR AND COMPLETE PROCEDURES ess 
n 
Issue reporting instructions and procedures in writing. Make sure ; " 
such instructions state clearly who is to report, what is to be vm 
reported, when and to whom it is to be submitted. The directive typ 
should be so clear that all who prepare a report will do so on ve 
same basis, and will use the same cut-off date. Emergency oral 
report directives should be promptly converted to writing. 
3. ESSENTIALITY OF DATA Stat 
Reduce each report to minimum essentials. Don’t ask for rosters Don 
if a strength summary will suffice. Keep details down. Be sure ther 
each item of information is really needed and further determine 
if it is required each time the report is prepared. Possibly a skele- 
tonized report may do the job, with fuller reports periodically. 
Keer 
lete; 
4. SOURCE OF INFORMATION requ 


Try to have reports prepared at the highest practicable echelon. | ager 
Avoid passing the requirements down. When only part of the | for i 
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needed information comes from a lower level, consider dividing 
the workload and compiling the remainder at a higher echelon. 


5. PREPARE PROPER FORMS 


Typing or writing by the preparing organizations may be min- 
imized by adopting forms if practicable. Provide both address 
and signature block so a separate transmittal letter. is unnec- 
essary. When several copies are required, reproduce the form 
on lightweight paper so carbons will be clear. Spaces for entry 
should fit typewriter spacing, and should be large enough to 
accommodate information required. Size should fit available 
typewriters. Provide adequate supplies of forms and reprint when 
revised to save typing time. 


6. NEGATIVE REPORTS 


State in the directive whether negative reports are required. 
Don’t require negative reports unless essential. If so, try to have 
them made by telephone. 


7. REVIEW REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Keep requirements current. Eliminate reports which become obso- 
lete; simplify others where possible. Review periodically reports 
required of lower echelons and try to insure that all preparing 
agencies understand the need for the reports. Solicit suggestions 
for improvement or simplification. 


JANUARY 1955 
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New Design in 


Aerial observers winging over the 
Army Transportation Center at Fort 
Eustis, Virginia, can see the petal 
shaped outlines of the airfield of the 
future. The Army’s first heliport— 
an experimental project—is now in 
operation there. 

Officially opened with a dedica- 
tion ceremony on 7 December, the 
new project (which includes hard- 
stands, maintenance facilities and 
an operations building) is the 
center of study by both Army and 
civilian aviation specialists. The 
heliport consists of two 600-foot 
runways diagonally traversing a 
circular taxiway. Around the cit- 
cumference are eight circular land- 
ing pads. Both runways and pads 
are used as takeoff and landing 
areas for the ’copters. 

A hangar and shop area measur- 
ing 230 by 160 feet is capable of 





Landing Fields 


storing a score of 20-passenger 
In addition there are 


five maintenance shops; an Opera- 


helicopters. 


tions Administration Building with 
modern glass-enclosed control tow- 
er; and a large warehouse for 
equipment and supplies. A 750-foot 
asphalt helicopter parking area 
across the front of these buildings 
connects the port by means of two 
parallel taxiways. 

The Army Transportation Corps 
currently has under development a 
family of cargo helicopters in three 
sizes—11/4-, 3- and 5-ton aircraft. 
Until the standard cargo craft are 
available, H-19 Sikorsky ships have 
been used as interim cargo carriers 
in the helicopter companies. There 
now are seven of these companies, 
with one such unit assigned to 
Fort Eustis. The latter organization 
utilizes the new heliport. 
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In battle a small clue may be the 
key to victory, so soldiers must be 


Sherlocks 


On the Firing Line 


HE MOBILITY and multiple 

means of communication avail- 
able in armored units enables the 
individual armored infantryman and 
tanker to act as the eyes and ears 
of the division commander — pro- 
vided he is trained and alert to de- 
tect significant combat intelligence 
as it crops up on the firing line. 

But just how much does a sol- 
dier actually “see” when he is in 
combat? How alert is he to pick 
up information that may be of help 
to his intelligence section? How ac- 
curately does he relay information 
about the enemy? 

These are questions that the Ist 
Armored Division, stationed at Fort 
Hood, Texas, is answering by send- 
ing soldiers through its Combat In- 
telligence Observing and Reporting 
Course. This consists of a one-day 
practical exam in which the indi- 
vidual soldier is tested on his ability 
to observe and report information 





signed to the Public Information Office, 
lst Armored Division, Fort Hood, Texas. 
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Sergeant James K. Collins 


obtained in ten different simulated 
combat situations. 

The stations are manned by trained 
reconnaissance scouts, generally a 
sergeant and an assistant, most of 
whom are Korean returnees with ac- 
tual combat experience. 

The course is under the general 
supervision of the Division G-2 (In- 
telligence) section. Operating per- 
sonnel are from the Intelligence 
section of the 81st Reconnaissance 
Battalion. 

Because the course is so thorough, 
it takes between seven and eight 
hours to run a group of sixty men 
through it. Men undergoing the 
test are fully outfitted for combat 
and carry assault rations with them 
for their lunch. They must also be 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
workings of the compass, which 
they must use in traversing the six 
mile course. 


AT EACH testing point, the sol- 
dier is given a short briefing and 
then is allotted a certain amount of 














time to fulfill the requirements of 
that station. Then it’s up to the in- 
dividual to use his alertness and 
combat know-how to _ score as 
highly as possible. 

A variety of situations are en- 
countered, during which the soldier 
must memorize a display of objects, 
estimate ranges, use a compass, read 
a map, use binoculars, sketch, iden- 
tify battlefield sounds, and master 
many other subjects in order to 
complete the course satisfactorily. 

Throughout, the rendering of a 
5-W Report (who, what, where, 
when, what-doing) is stressed. It’s 
not enough to find the enemy and 
observe his actions. The soldier 
must also report the information 
gained clearly and completely. 

After finishing each problem, he 
makes a report to the noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge of the sta- 
tion, who acts as higher headquar- 
ters and grades the student’s intelli- 
gence capabilities. The instructor 
then holds a short critique, corrects 
any errors made, and then gives 
the student the compass azimuth to 
the next station. 

A perfect score at each station is 
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At first station, 
soldiers quickly 


view ten objects, 


have seen. 


100 points, with a maximum of 1000 
possible for the course. 


STUDENTS are first introduced 
to the course at the orientation 
point, which is roughly in the center 
of the various testing stations. 
There they are briefed on the na- 
ture of the course and the role they 
are expected to play in its operation. 
The trainees then depart in two- 
man teams at five minute intervals, 

At the first station, ten military 
objects are covered with a large 
cloth. The students are told they 
will be permitted to view the objects 
for thirty seconds and will then have 
five minutes to list what they have 
seen. A typical grouping of items 
might include an Aggressor helmet 
liner, message book, binoculars, can- 
teen cup, red grease pencil, spot re- 
port form, bayonet, United States 
steel helmet, map sheet, and first 
aid pouch. 

Following the memory test they 
are sent to the second post for 4 
range estimation and oral report test. 
About 175 yards west of the site is 
a two-man fox-hole outlined with 
sand bags. Inside are silhouettes of 


then list what they 
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Station two fea- 
tures silhouettes of 
Aggressor soldiers 
in machine gun 
emplacement. 


At third station, 
the soldier inter- 
prets a reconnais- 
sance sketch of 
enemy positions. 


The soldier Spots 
an A ggressor 
vehicle and makes 
4 report at 

station four. 








Night firing 
sounds are identj. 


fred at fifth 


station. 


Use of compass 
and binoculars 
is tested at 
sixth station. 


An Aggressor 
is disarmed, 
searched and 
questioned at 
seventh station. 
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A “dead” Aggres- 
sor is searched for 
documents at 
eighth station. 


two Aggressor soldiers and a dummy 
machine gun. The student has two 
minutes to study the installation be- 
fore making his 5-W oral report. 


AT THE THIRD station is a 
large sketch showing an enemy po- 
sition and several other significant 
features that should be picked out 
by an observer. The students are 
told they are in a command post 
and the sketch has been brought in 
by a patrol. As the man who drew 
it has been killed, the students must 
glean data from the sketch alone. 

Within fifteen minutes, the stu- 
dents must answer the 5-Ws and 
also report what type of weapon is 
shown, whether it is a hasty or pre- 
pared position, the number of men 
in the crew, and weather conditions. 

An Aggressor vehicle is located 
about 300 yards north of the next 
station. Students are told they are 
observers at an observation post, and 
that during the night the enemy has 
emplaced something to the north 
of the position. Fifteen minutes are 
allowed to find the object and report. 


STATION FIVE tests their ability 


a 








to recognize sounds. A tape record- 
ing of ten different sounds is run 
off, and students are told that, be- 
cause of darkness, they must make 
all identifications by sound alone. 
Included among the sounds are rifle 
fire, opening and closing of an M1 
bolt, clearing of the throat, jeep 
approaching and stopping, machine 
gun fire, a sneeze, a whispered com- 
mand, the rattle of a mess kit, ar- 
tillery fire, and a radio message. 
Use of compass and binoculars is 
tested at the sixth station. About one 
thousand yards away an Aggressor 
tank is in firing position. To the 
west of the tank are two dismounted 
Aggressor gutguards. To the east 
is an Aggressor machine gun em- 
placement. Here, in addition to the 
5-W report, the student must use 
the mil scale in his binoculars to 
determine the distance between the 
outguards and the machine gun. 
The only information given a 
student at the seventh station is 
that he is on patrol in a combat 
zone. “Take such action as you think 
is best,” the noncom in charge tells 
him. “I will act as your higher head- 
quarters. Anything you wish to turn 
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in or report will come to me orally.” 

An Aggressor soldier then ap- 
pears in view. He is armed with a 
concealed pistol and is carrying a 
document which is well hidden. 

The student is tested on his ability 
to recognize, disarm, search, and 
question the Aggressor. He receives 
twenty points for disarming the Ag- 
gressor, but if he should turn him 
in without having disarmed him, he 
receives a zero at that station. 


AS THE STUDENT approaches 
the eighth station, he sees a dead 
Aggressor soldier lying nearby. The 
Aggressor has two documents in his 
pocket. The body is booby trapped. 

The student is given a short 
briefing, during which he is told to 
take whatever action he feels is 
proper. Then he is graded on his 
5-W report and receives credit for 
finding and turning in the two docu- 
ments and identifying the dead sol- 
dier’s unit insignia. Once again, if 
he fails to find and disarm the 
booby trap or search the body in 
such a way that the booby trap will 
not detonate, he rates a zero. 

Station nine is the site of an 
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A panoramic 
sketch and report 
is required at final 
station. 


abandoned enemy bivouac area. A 
careful search here will reveal an 
Aggtessor map, a shirt with unit 
insignia, and a cartridge belt lying 
at the edge of a fox hole. The stu- 
dent secures the document for turn- 
in to his commanding officer and 
identifies the insignia on the aban- 
doned shirt. Observing that a trip 
wire runs from the cartridge belt, he 
marks it as a booby trap and reports 
it to his unit commander. Should 
the soldier be careless or rash, he 
will detonate the simulated booby 
trap and receive a zero score for 
this particular phase. 


AT THE FINAL station the stu- 
dent is required to draw a pano- 
ramic sketch showing two enemy 
weapons positions and a hasty mine- 
field. Two Aggressor emplacements, 
about forty yards apart, lie on 
either side of a mined road, ap- 
proximately five hundred yards 
north of the observation post at sta- 
tion number ten. The Aggressors have 
set up a determined road block and 
have covered their hasty mine field 
by the fire of small arms and a rfe- 
coilless rifle. 
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After completing 
course, soldier 
returns to orienta- 
tion point where 
scores are posted. 


Requirements at this station in- 
volve the use of compass and binoc- 
ulars and the rendering of the 5-W 
report. The student must draw a 
sketch of the two emplacements and 
as much of the surrounding terrain 
as possible. He also must show the 
magnetic compass azimuth from his 
position to each of the installations, 
estimate the range to the weapons 
emplacements, determine the dis- 
tance in yards between the two em- 
placements, and give his estimate as 
to why the Aggressors have set up 
their weapons at this point. 

After completing the last station, 
the student returns to the orientation 
point, where scores are posted on a 
blackboard. A critique follows on 
the accomplishments and deficiencies. 

A final score of 700 is considered 
passing, and a man must be quite 
proficient to rate that well. Some 
units have compiled outstanding 
scores. Company C of the 702d Ar- 
mored Infantry Battalion, for ex- 
ample, averaged 851, and only three 
out of 59 men tested failed to pass. 
The individual 1st Armored Divi- 
sion record of 989 is held by a C 
Company man, Sergeant Antonio 
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Ponce of Rio Grande City, Texas, a 
battle-wise Korean veteran. 

“One of the reasons we consider 
this such a valid test of a man’s 
ability to gather information in 
combat,” a supervising officer notes, 
“is that the real battle veterans, 
who have learned the hard way, gen- 
erally make very high scores. The 
inexperienced soldier really has to 
work to turn in a passing score.” 


REALIZING the value of training 
troops to observe and report every 
action of the enemy, 1st Armored 
Division officials laid out the course 
in the fall of 1952, guided by the 
provisions of a pamphlet published 
by the Office of the Chief of Army 
Field Forces. The task of preparing 
and administering the course was 
assigned to the G-2 section. 

The terrain selected for the course 
varies from brush-filled creek bot- 
tom land where the soldier must 
depend upon an accurate sense of 
hearing, to bare, wind-swept hills 
from which he can scan the country- 
side with his binoculars. 

Since the course was built, several 
thousand members of the Ist Ar- 
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mored Division and other Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Army 
Reserve members have used it. 

All Reconnaissance platoon per- 
sonnel of the 1st Armored have been 
tested here. In addition, several bat- 
talions have sent either companies 
or selected groups of personnel 
through the course. The Division 
requires that all reconnaissance per- 
sonnel and a minimum of ten men 
from each company-level combat 
unit undergo the test. 

Last summer some two hundred 
members of the 49th Armored Di- 
vision, Texas National Guard took 
the test while in summer encamp- 
ment. Now the unit is making plans 
to set up a similar course of its own. 


TRAINING AIDS built by the 
Fourth Army Training Aids Sub 
Center at Fort Hood add consider- 
ably to the realism. At one testing 
station, for example, the students 
peer through binoculars and see a 


wooden replica of a_ well-known 
medium tank bearing the familiar 
circle trigon insignia of Aggressor, 

Whenever a test point calls for a 
training aid, full-scale dummies are 
used. If an Aggressor machine gun 
installation is set up, an accurate 
scale reproduction of the weapon 
gives every appearance of reality. 

Besides sharpening the soldier's 
proficiency, the realistic course im. 
presses each man with his oppor. 
tunities and responsibilities as the 
eyes and ears of his commander. 

In the final analysis, intelligence 
produced in combat is dependent 
not only on effective staff work by 
intelligence specialists, but upon the 
timely, accurate, comprehensive flow 
of information supplied by the in- 
dividual soldier out in the leading 
vehicles. Through its Combat Re- 
porting Course the Ist Armored Di- 
vision makes certain that its per- 
sonnel are well prepared for this 
vital mission. 





A family of camouflage net drape 
sets, so simple in design that a set 
can be erected in half an hour and 
dismantled in less than 15 minutes 
under blackout conditions by an 
artillery gun crew, has been devel- 
oped by the Corps of Engineers Re- 
search and Development Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. De- 
signed to conceal field and antiair- 
craft artillery weapons and their 
associated equipment, the sets can 
be erected in approximately 18 min- 
utes and dismantled and packed for 





——Equipment Under Development 





movement in 10 minutes in daylight. 


A new portable beach conveyor 
has been placed under contract with 
industry for development. Formed 
of 20-foot sections, it has a designed 
capacity of 100 short tons per hour 
with a maximum load of 850 
pounds in any one section. The unit 
was developed by the Transporta- 
tion Corps for beach clearance, par- 
ticularly where soft sand makes 
vehicle operations difficult. 


























LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
MYRON K. BARRETT 
1895-1954 


EGRETFULLY ARMY INFOR- 
MATION DIGEST announces 
the death on 16 November 1954 of 
Lieutenant Colonel Myron K. Bar- 
rett, its editor since October 1949. 


Born in New York City, Colonel 
Barrett was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of infantry upon gradu- 
ation from Princeton University in 
1917. He served in France and Ger- 
many during and after World War 1. 
After returning from Army duty in 
1919, he was for many years engaged 
in public relations work with Tam- 
blyn and Brown of New York City. 


Active in Army Reserve training 
affairs, Colonel Barrett from 1923 
to 1940 was a company and later 
battalion commander with the 306th 
Infantry Regiment of the 77th Divi- 
sion in the New York area. 


With the outbreak of World War 
II, he reentered active service and 
was assigned to civil defense work. 
In 1945 he attended the School of 
Military Government at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Harvard Univer- 
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sity and from 1947 to 1949 served 
as a military governor in Bavaria, 
Germany. Following this assignment, 
he was appointed to a staff position 
in the Logistics Division of the 
European Command. 

Colonel Barrett joined the ARMy 
INFORMATION DiGeEsT as Editor in 
October 1949, while it was located at 
the Armed Forces Information 
School at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, and moved with the school to 
Fort Slocum, New York, in 1951. 

The late Dicrest editor had been 
hospitalized at St. Albans Naval Hos- 
pital since 19 August. Military serv- 
ices were conducted at Fort Slocum 
chapel and burial was in the family 
plot at Newton, New Jersey. 

Colonel Barrett is survived by his 
widow, Jean Norcross Barrett; a son, 
Myron K., Jr. and three grandchil- 
dren of Lawrenceville, New Jersey; 
a sister, Mrs. Robert R. O’Loughlin 
of Bronxville, New York; and two 
brothers, Kenneth L. Barrett of 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Frank H. 
Barrett of Darien, Connecticut. 




















Thousands of Army members like Joe 


are answering the question— 


Would You 
Like to Go to College? 


Lieutenant Colonel Paul A. Loomis 


ORE THAN 8700 servicemen 
and women have answered this 
question affirmatively and are attend- 
ing some 150 colleges in the United 
States and eight in oversea areas 
during their off-duty hours — with 
tuition assistance provided by the 
Army’s Troop Education program. 
Many of those now attending col- 
lege were high school graduates 
when they entered the Army. Still 
others had only one or two years 
of high school and some had only 
an eighth grade education. 

How is it possible, amid the 
pressure of Army duties, for a ser- 
viceman with only eight years of 
completed schooling to improve 
himself within a few months to the 
extent that he can enroll in college? 
The answer is that most of these 
individuals possess much more 
knowledge than their record of for- 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL A. 
LOOMIS, Quartermaster Corps, is Deputy 
Chief, Troop Education Branch, Troop 
Information and Education Division, 
Office of the Chief of Information. 
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mal schooling indicates. Under the 
Army’s Troop Education Program, 
experienced educational advisers and 
nationally accepted high school and 
college level tests help determine the 
actual academic achievement of each 
individual and advise him on areas 
in which he needs additional study. 


TAKE JOE, for instance. Joe—a 
young man of average mental ability 
—has long had a desire to obtain 
more education. Economic condi- 
tions, however, made it necessary 
that he leave school at the end of 
the eighth grade and go to work. 
Later he was inducted into service. 
One day he saw in the camp news- 
paper a list of classes being offered 
at the Army Education Center. Joe 
decided to inquire what he could do 
to further his own education. 

At the Army Education Center he 
was interviewed by one of the civil- 
ian education advisers, then took a 
battery of United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) tests to 
determine if he was actually above 
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or below the eighth grade level. Joe 
did very well, scoring eighth grade or 
above on each of the five tests. 
After a careful examination of 
Joe’s test papers the education ad- 
viser suggested that he take the five 
tests which comprise the General 
Educational Development Test Bat- 
tery, high school level. If Joe could 
pass these tests it would mean that 
he was at the same level of educa- 
tional development as most of the 
seniors who graduate from high 
school. A satisfactory score on each 
part would also permit him to enter 
many colleges and universities with- 
out a formal high school diploma. 


JOE TOOK the tests arid after a 
short time received his scores from 
USAFI. His ratings on all tests were 
above those recommended to civilian 
schools for issuance of a high school 
diploma. Feeling exceptionally 
pleased that he could now consider 
himself equal to a high school grad- 
uate, Joe went back to the Army 
Education Center. 

The adviser congratulated him on 
the fine scores and inquired as to 
Joe’s future plans. Actually Joe’s 
high school education had been 
completed so quickly that he didn’t 
have definite plans but he was sure 
that he wanted to get a college edu- 
cation. The education adviser told 
Joe about the colleges in the area 
of the camp and the types of cur- 
ticula they offered. He also said, 
“Since you are in the Army and may 
move several times during your 
service, you should choose a course 
of study that is offered by practically 
all colleges. If I were you, I would 


take courses that are included within 
the Bachelor of Arts curriculum. 
However, it is not necessary that you 
decide right away. 

“We still have another battery of 
tests for you to take. If completed 
successfully, these will give you 
credit for the first year of work at 
many colleges.” 

Joe went into the testing room 
and started the first test. There were 
four parts to this battery, but Joe 
could only finish one test during his 
free time that day. Several days later 
he went back to the Army Educa- 
tion Center and completed the re- 
maining three parts. 

Within two weeks Joe received 
a report from USAFI that he had 
received an ‘‘S” for each of three 
tests but a “U” for Test 2, “Inter- 
pretation of reading materials in the 
social sciences.”” This was the sub- 
ject about which Joe thought he 
knew the most. That evening he 
went to see the education adviser. 


THE ADVISER was pleased that 
Joe had done so well. “Remember 
Joe,” he said, “these tests are ac- 
cepted for credit in place of fresh- 
man courses at many colleges and 
are difficult even for people who 
have taken classwork in these sub- 
jects. You should be proud that you 
know so much even though you 
didn’t have the opportunity to at- 
tend high school. All is not lost 
because of your one unsatisfactory 
mark. What you must do now is 
study history and then in six months 
you can take Test 2 again.” Joe felt 
better when told he would be able 
to retake that part. 
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There were several different meth- 
ods by which Joe could study and 
prepare. One choice was to enroll in 
a group-study class which would 
meet three hours a night, two nights 
a week for eight weeks at the Army 
Education Center. There would be 
no enrollment fee for this class. If 
he decided to do this he could enter 
the American history class which 
was scheduled to start in two weeks. 


IF JOE did not want to attend a 
regular class, he could take a history 
course from USAFI, either through 
correspondence or on a self-teaching 
basis. The adviser explained the 
difference—a correspondence course 
required him to work out the lessons 
and send them back to USAFI to 
be graded, after which he must take 
a final examination, whereas in the 
self-teaching method he would be 
sent the textbook to study and he 
could take the examination as soon 
as he thought he understood the text 
material. Joe was told that it would 
cost him two dollars to enroll in any 
USAFI course, but as long as he 
took the examination and passed, 
the next course would be free. 

Joe thought for a moment and 
then said, “It seems to me that I will 
lose a lot of time either way, since 
I can’t take a re-test for six months.” 

“You don’t need to lose that time; 
Joe,” the adviser replied, ‘““You can 
take college level courses during the 
time you are waiting to take the re- 
test. First of all you must study his- 
tory, so if you enroll in the group- 
study class you can accomplish that 
part. After you complete the history 
course, come back to the Center and 


enroll in the German class that wil 
probably start about that time, 

“Almost all liberal arts colleges 
require students to take two years 
of a foreign language and you wil] 
get three or more semester hours 
credit for each course in German that 
you complete. You see, our group- 
study classes use USAFI textbooks 
and tests and a great many colleges 
give credit for successfully com. 
pleted USAFI tests.” 

Joe attended the group-study his. 
tory class and completed it with a 
good grade. He also completed the 
first class in German and was en- 
rolled in the second class when the 
six month waiting period for the 
re-test expired. 

One night before his German class 
started, Joe stopped to ask the edu- 
cation adviser when he could take 
his re-test. “I can arrange it for 
tomorrow evening,” was the advis- 
er’s reply. When the test was over, 
Joe felt relieved. He had been wor- 
ried that he might have forgotten 
too much but now he felt confident. 

When the results of the test ar- 
rived from USAFI, Joe knew he was 
making progress. He had received 
an “S” on Test 2. 


THE NEXT NIGHT Joe went to 
the Education Center early so that 
he could talk to the adviser before 
his class started. He wanted mote 
advice about enrolling in college. 

“When you were here several 
months ago,” the adviser recalled, “I 
gave you a preview of the civilian 
educational facilities in this area. 
The state university has a good lib- 
eral arts course and its credits are 
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transferable to practically every 
other college in the country. Fur- 
thermore, it will allow you credit 
for your GED Test and German. 
“Here are DD Forms 295 and 296 
which are used to request credit 
consideration from civilian institu- 
tions for USAFI courses and tests. 
If you have time after class tonight, 
and have decided to enroll at the 
state university, stop in and I will 
help you complete these forms.” 
Joe went to German class, then re- 
turned and completed the two forms. 


ABOUT A MONTH after send- 
ing DD Form 295 to USAFI, he 
received a letter from the university 
stating that official grades for tests 
and courses had been received from 
USAFI and the university would be 
pleased to have Joe as a student. 
An application for enrollment was 
enclosed. 

Again he saw the adviser. “Well, 
Joe, it looks as though you are going 
to get the college education you 
wanted,” the adviser said cordially. 
“If I were you, I would call the 
university and make an appointment 
to deliver your application in person. 
While they are the best people to 
give you advice on the courses to take 
at the university, remember I am 
always ready to assist. 

“One important thing I can do 
for you is help pay your tuition. 
Troop Education funds are available 
for undergraduate courses. All you 
need to do is tell us prior to regis- 
ttation which courses you intend to 
take. We will then arrange with the 


university to pay $7.50 of the $10.00 
they charge for each semester hour 
credit. Of course you will still have 
part of the tuition to pay and the 
other expenses of books and fees, 
but the partial tuition payment will 
be a big help to you.” 


THE MEETING was a highly 
satisfactory one. Joe learned that the 
USAFI GED Tests had been ac- 
cepted for 24 semester hours credit 
and the group-study German class 
for three more. He was told that 
completion of his present class in 
German would give him another 
three credits, so that he would need 
only two other courses in German 
to satisfy the university's foreign 
language requirements. Because Joe 
was in service, he was automatically 
given credit for basic ROTC and 
physical education, which civilian 
students were required to take. 

Mr. Smith in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, he was told, would be 
his course adviser and Joe was intro- 
duced to him. Mr. Smith listed three 
courses that Joe could take as evening 
classes and suggested that he register 
for one or more. 

Joe is now a student in one of 
the leading universities, his desire 
for a college education well on the 
way toward fulfillment. 


THE JOE in this story is represen- 
tative of many hundreds of men and 
women in the Army today who are 
successfully devoting off-duty hours 
to improving their education. 


























An enlisted fire 
chief demonstrates 
use of rescue and 
emergency 
equipment, 








Members of the 
Tokyo Quarter- 
master Depot 
station stage a 


fire fighting 
drill. 
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Equipment at 
Washington 
Heights station 
consists of a patrol 
jeep, rescue wagon, 
hose and ladder 


trucks. 
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Combating the Universal Foe— 


Fire in the East 


Sergeant First Class Ben Bill 


ie Is A COLD, drizzling, Decem- 
ber morning in Tokyo, Japan. 
The time is 0400. Tanaka Harume, 
an American-employed interpreter 
on duty with the Japanese Fire De- 
partment, stares at a light-studded 
panel in front of him. To his right 
sit other men, all intently studying 
the central switchboard of the Tokyo 
area fire alarm system. 

Abruptly, the interpreter is startled 
from his dawn reverie as his panel 
lights up with a fire call. A phone 
at his elbow chatters a. Japanese ad- 
dress. Hurriedly Tanaka checks a 
cross-reference file and finds that 
the alarm originated at an American 
installation—the Tokyo Army Hos- 
pital Club! 

At the same time that the alarm 
goes out over the Japanese fire con- 
trol system, the American Fire Com- 
mand Post at a nearby housing area 
double-checks the location and issues 
a call to the closest allied depart- 
ments. Fire trucks turn out; sirens 
cutting the chill morning air, as the 
Deputy American Fire Marshal and 
his enlisted Fire Chief and Control 
Supervisor arrive at the scene. Japa- 
nese fire departments also respond 
with many trucks. Two fire boats 
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perating on a nearby canal speed 
to the site. 

Since an American installation is 
involved, the American Fire Marshal 
takes command of all companies. 
Heavy streams of water fall on the 
smouldering roof. Under American 
direction Japanese and allied com- 
panies tackle the ticklish business of 
forced entry into the building. 

The fire, enclosed by concrete 
walls, waits for the slightest breath 
of air to stir it into a major blaze, 
but the combined activities of the 
firemen soon subdue it. Again Amer- 
ican property has been saved by the 
timely co-operation of firemen of 
both nations. 


THE PATTERN followed in this 
instance is the result of careful plan- 
ning by Headquarters, Camp Tokyo. 
Since many American installations 
in the Tokyo area are surrounded by 
Japanese owned property from 
which a fire may spread, it has been 
the policy of the Camp Tokyo Fire 
Department to answer fire alarms 
close to American installations. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all calls 
received are from Japanese. Since 
there are few fires in United States 
installations in the Camp Tokyo 
area, co-operation is not only a mat- 
ter of good public relations, but also 
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gives the allied firemen much valu- 
able training and experience. This 
procedure also is in keeping with 
the mutual aid program prevailing 
between Japanese and Americans. 


BECAUSE many military installa- 
tions are scattered widely through- 
out the Tokyo area, Japanese fire 
companies are often at the scene be- 
fore the first American fire company 
arrives. At the huge Tokyo Quarter- 
master Depot, for example, eight 
Japanese engine companies and two 
fire boats have responded to alarms. 
The American station in turn covers 
considerable territory around the 
post. This arrangement is also uti- 
lized throughout the Central Com- 
mand and elsewhere in Japan. 

The Camp Tokyo fire station net- 
work covers 1100 square miles with 
the aid of the Japanese Metropolitan 
(Tokyo) Fire Board. The Tokyo fire 
departments cover 225 square miles, 
leaving a large area that does not 
enjoy full-time Japanese fire protec- 
tion and which must rely almost 
exclusively on aid contributed by the 
American fire system. 

Actually the military area covered 
is not as great as it may seem. 
While it is true that four outlying 
Army installations are situated about 
50 miles from central Tokyo, the 
area in between is of negligible 
military import. American companies 
nevertheless cover it in order to help 
the Japanese. 


IN TOKYO, third largest city in ° 


the world, live seven million Japa- 
nese inhabiting well over a million 
buildings. Scattered throughout the 





metropolitan area are some 5,099 
American occupied sites. Consider. 
ing the nature of Japanese buildj 
construction and the magnitude of — 
the job involved, there have been 
relatively few fires which required : 
the full efforts of either Japanese or 
American fire departments. : 
Of some 56 fires occurring ig ; 
Camp Tokyo in the past year only 
seven caused property losses around 
the thousand dollar mark; the others 
were such small affairs as to be insig. 







nificant. A comparison with fires in W 
large American cities, drawn from he 
the Municipal Year Book of Amer. ce 
ica, reveals that in 1952 the number m 


of building fires per 1000 people in 
Tokyo was only one-fifth as com- 
pared with New York, and one. J 
thirteenth as many as occurred in Los 
Angeles. j 

The small American fighting force T 


is composed of 17 separate fire sta- on 
tions located in a circle 150 miles 
in diameter comprising Camp al 
Tokyo. A total of 34 full-time crews T 
are maintained with two available ti 
at each station for immediate run- a 
out at any time of the night or day. h 
The companies make up four dif- n 


ferent battalions and two fire fight- 
ing divisions under the direct ad- 
ministration of 24 United States 
Army enlisted fire chiefs, who super- 
vise more than five hundred trained 
Japanese firemen. The entire set-up 
operates under the administration of 
Camp Tokyo Engineer, who is also 
the Fire Marshal, and under the full- Ja 
time direction of a Deputy Fire Mar- § @ 
shal with over 37 years experience, pl 
who heads the Fire Prevention and y 
Fire Fighting Divisions. te 
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HEART of this system is a con- 
trol center manned by five enlisted 
men and three interpreters at the 
Washington Heights dependent 
housing area station. The control 
center receives calls for fires in the 
metropolitan Tokyo area. It func- 
tions both by telephone and radio, 
and is connected directly to the 
Japanese Metropolitan Fire Board, 
where the panel showing locations 
of fires is situated. One of Camp 
Tokyo’s interpreters is continuously 
on duty at the Japanese Fire Board. 
Allied fire stations are maintained 
at strategic locations in the Camp 
Tokyo area, protecting such installa- 
tions as Camp Drake, Grant Heights 
and Washington Heights dependent 
housing areas and the Tokyo Ord- 
nance and Quartermaster Depots. 
Standard United States fire fight- 


Japanese firemen 
at an allied station 
play the equivalent 
of checkers. Others 
study and drink 
hea. 








extinguish a 


ing equipment is used in all allied 
stations. Complete “turn out” uni- 
forms of coats, helmets and boots 
are furnished to individual members. 
Most automotive equipment, such as 
fire truck pumps and rescue wagons, 
are Army vehicles rebuilt in Japan. 


TRAINING for the Japanese fire- 
men is continuous at the Army sta- 
tions. They go through such re- 
fresher courses as gas mask drills, 
ladder- exercises, hose drill, ex- 
tinguishing burning buildings, first 
aid and the like. They also attend 
classes in the chemistry of fire, hy- 
draulics, and other related topics. 
Most of the schooling is conducted 
according to Army training manuals. 
Particular emphasis is placed on hose 
layout, operation of fire pumps, how 
to force entry into buildings, ladder 


Japanese firemen 


gasoline-oil blaze. 
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drill, and how to extinguish oil fires. 

An important difference between 
the Japanese and American training 
programs stems from the fact that 
the allied departments must work 
with much heavier Stateside equip- 
ment. The typical Japanese fireman 
averages 120 pounds, while his State- 
side counterpart may weigh in at 
175 pounds. 

At the beginning of the occupa- 
tion Japanese fire departments were 
considerably disorganized, due to 
bombing, loss of equipment and per- 
sonnel. At that time several stations 
in the downtown Tokyo area were 
manned entirely by American per- 
sonnel. As the Japanese fire depart- 
ments were brought up to strength, 
the Americans were withdrawn. 

Currently there are 43 Tokyo fire 
stations and 138 branch stations, 
covering the metropolitan area, with 
7600 firemen (including non-uni- 
formed members) actively involved. 
Present equipment includes 552 
pieces of fairly modern apparatus. 


FIRE FIGHTING problems _ pe- 
culiar to Japan make it difficult for 
“East” to meet “West” in the inter- 
change of techniques. The Japanese 
have their own methods and over 
350 years of experience. Conditions 
are radically different from any of 
those found in the States, and con- 
sequently there is very little which 
the Americans can teach them. 

Most of the buildings in the city 
(and military installations as well) 
are of wood or wood and mortar 
construction, except of course the 
new office 2nd department store 
structures which are now of con- 


crete and steel. Crowded areas riya] 
the slums of large American cities 
and often completely surround mili. 
tary installations. Roads and streets 
are marrow, obstructing the free 
movement of large fire vehicles and 
other heavy equipment. 

Climate presents another problem. 
The fire season in Tokyo begins in 
November and continues until May. 
At this time a dry north-west wind 
dehydrates the city and surrounding 
area. Another serious factor is low 
hydrant water pressure. In some 
areas only one or two fire trucks can 
hook up from the same water line, 

Fully cognizant of these hazards, 
the Japanese residents and American 
military personnel are extremely fire 
conscious. The Japanese have string. 
ent laws penalizing those whose 
carelessness starts a fire. These same 
laws apply to Americans living in 
private rentals. 


AMERICAN personnel have aided 
greatly in the protection of buildings 
and improvement of roads near their 
installations. They have taught the 
Japanese the importance of using 
suction pumps to handle water from 
moats, canals and cisterns, to supple- 
ment the hydrant supply. They also 
have introduced the Japanese to the 
proper use of fog and foam appli- 
cators and the need for a rescue 
squad. The Japanese also have imi- 
tated and manufactured the best ele- 
ments of American equipment. 

Rapid communication in reporting 
fires by both Japanese and Ameri- 
cans is another factor preventing 
major damage. Frequent fire inspec- 
tions are held by both the Japanese 
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and Americans in the areas under 
their control. Experienced inspectors 
from the Tokyo Metropolitan Fire 
Board are often utilized by the 
American fire section. 


THE CLOSE working relation- 
ship has pointed up one basic dif- 
ference between Eastern and West- 
ern fire fighting methods. To the 
Americans the saving of life comes 
first; with the Japanese, the primary 


concern is putting out the fire. 
Nevertheless, the combination of 
American and Japanese fire fighting 
methods does pay off in lives and 
property saved. Co-operation be- 
tween the two nations in the estab- 
lishment and working of the allied 
stations is good public relations in 
Camp Tokyo, Japan—and East does 
meet West on a common ground, 
when the flames are the hottest. 








New Ally For Army Firefighters 


From the arctic to the tropics and 
in all terrain and climatic conditions 
in between, this new fire truck is 
undergoing gruelling tests to meet 
the needs of Army firefighters. 

Developed by the Corps of En- 
gineers’ Research and Development 
Laboratories at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia and the Walter Motor Truck 
Company of Long Island City, New 
York, it features a completely en- 
closed cab large enough to acommo- 
date six fully-equipped men. All 
equipment is enclosed in heated, in- 
sulated compartments, and the en- 
tire unit is designed to operate 
efficiently in temperatures from 65 
degrees below zero to 125 above. 

Powered by a 300 horsepower 
rear engine, the truck is expected to 


negotiate rough terrain as easily as 
many of the most mobile military 
wheeled vehicles now in use. It has 
four-wheel drive with self locking 
differentials, spring supported 
double reduction drives, and a 
three-speed transmission with 
torque converter. The integral frame 
and body is constructed of light- 
weight aluminum so that the entire 
truck, 28x8 feet, weighs only thirty- 
one thousand pounds. 

For fire fighting equipment it car- 
ries a 750-gallon water tank and a 
150-gallon foam tank. A pump 
driven by the main engine will de- 
liver 500 gallons of water a minute 
and 50 gallons of high pressure 
water fog. Generating equipment 
also is provided for the foam. 


























Command of Army Forces, Far East, 
has been relinquished by General John E. 
Hull, Commander in Chief, Far East 
Command and the United Nations Com- 
mand, to General Maxwell D. Taylor. 
General Hull will retain over-all com- 
mand. 

General Taylor, as Commanding Gen- 
eral of Army Forces, Far East and the 
Eighth Army, has moved his headquar- 
ters to Camp Zama, Japan, where the 
staffs of Headquarters, Army Forces, Far 
East and the Eighth Army have been 
combined into a single headquarters. The 
change, a part of the over-all regroup- 
ing of United States forces to improve 
the United States strategic position in 
the Pacific, places General Taylor in 
command of all ground forces in Ja- 
pan, Okinawa and Korea. 


vs 


Several batteries of the Army’s new 
long range artillery rocket, the “Honest 
John,” are being deployed to Europe for 
support of the military forces under Gen- 
eral Alfred N. Gruenther. The “Honest 
John” rocket is the third in the Army’s 
arsenal of modern weapons to be deployed 
to Europe, the others being the 280-mm. 
gun and the “Corporal” guided missile. 


Nov 
ws 


Forty-two military schools at second- 
ary and junior college academic levels 
have been grouped into a Military Schools 
Division as a part of the Army Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program. Eight 
military junior colleges and 34 military 
institute units are included in the pro- 
gram which will become operative with 
the school year 1955-56. Military institutes 
will offer a four-year course. Military 
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junior colleges will have an additional 
two-year course. Completion of the six 
years of the Military Schools Training 
Program will qualify the graduate for q 
commission, provided he obtains a bacca- 
laureate degree. 


Ne 


Armed Forces members and their de. 
pendents no longer have to pay extra post. 
age on letters forwarded to them if their 
mailing address has been changed because 
of official orders. A new Post Office regu. 
lation states that all classes of mail will 
be forwarded without additional postage 
until they reach the addressee. Mail for. 
warded under this regulation will be en. 
dorsed: “Change of address due to Official 
Orders.” 


vs 


Continental Army Command will con- 
duct an intensive one week refresher 
course for commanders and staffs of the 
National Guard’s 27 infantry and ar- 
mored divisions at the Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, from 8 to 14 May 1955. Pur- 
pose of the course is “to provide train- 
ing as a unit to National Guard infan- 
try and armored division staffs, develop 
staff teamwork, and instruct in the ap- 


plication of current doctrine.” 
’ 
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.. 


An $8,000,000 ordnance plant, with fa- 
cilities for assembling and _ packaging 
chemical-type ammunition, will be con- 
structed at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo- 
rado. The new Ordnance plant will be 
located at the Chemical Corps installation 
to permit a consolidated and efficient op- 
eration. 
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Since 1950 the Nation’s banks in co-op- 
eration with the Department of the Army 
have advanced more than $2.3 billion to 
contractors supplying products and ser- 
vices essential to the national defense. 
Under the Guaranteed Loan Program of 
the Army, administered by the Chief of 
Finance, the banks provide working capi- 
tal which enables companies to carry out 
their defense projects. A fee is paid by 
the bank in consideration of the Govern- 
ment guarantee. These fees have enabled 
the Army to earn a substantial sum in 
excess Of any losses and expenses incurred 
under the program. 


Ms 


An additional half-pint of fluid milk per 
person per day will be given to military 
personnel at troop and hospital messes 
in the continental United States as a 
result of an agreement between the Army 
Quartermaster Corps and the Department 
of Agriculture under provisions of recent 
legislation. Public Law 690—83d Congress 


also provides for acquisition of butter, 
cheese and non-fat dry milk solids as part 
of the Armed Forces ration. 


wy 


During fiscal year 1954, the number of 
Soldiers’ Deposits accounts rose from 
275,765 to 435,004 and balances climbed 
from $39,373,792 to $47,398,330 — the 
highest level since June 1951, when the 
combined soldier and airman balance was 
a record $53,463,723. 


Ne 


The National Memorial Cemetery of the 
Pacific at Honolulu, Hawaii, has been se- 
lected as the site for the permanent in- 
terment of the unidentified remains of 
United States servicemen who lost their 
lives in Korea. The plan follows a prece- 
dent established after World War II 
when the remains of 2001 unknowns from 
the Pacific Theater were buried there. 


Official Notes 





ENLISTED ASSIGNMENT. AR 611- 
220 prescribes the procedure for selec- 
tion of enlisted personnel for assignment 
to military missions, commissions and 
advisory groups in various ‘countries 
throughout the world. 


PAN AMERICAN GAMES. Circular 
110 states that, pending announcement 
of detailed Army plans, personnel who 
have demonstrated the high degree of 
athletic proficiency required to win a 
place on a United States team in the 
1955 Pan American Games are author- 
ied to communicate with the chairman 
of the appropriate committee and signify 
their interest. Committees have been des- 
ignated in track and field, swimming, 
basketball, boxing, weightlifting, base- 
ball, wrestling, fencing, cycling, water 
polo, gymnastics, rowing, pistol and rifle 
shooting, equestrian events, modern pen- 
tathlon, soccer, tennis, synchronized 
swimming and volleyball. 


UNIT HISTORIES. AR 220-345 an- 
nounces that, consistent with the military 
history indoctrination plan in SR 600- 
730-5, it is Department of the Army policy 
to encourage the production of unit his- 
tories. Such histories are prepared and 
produced by the units themselves mainly 
for reasons of esprit de corps and morale, 
and are not to be confused with historical 
reports and annual histories required by 
Army directives. 


ARMY CIRCULARS. Circular 115 an- 
nounces that, effective 1 January 1955, 
the method of publishing Department of 
the Army circulars will be changed as 
follows: Circulars will be single subject 
publications, with content limited to one 
time actions or material of an informa- 
tional nature. Material of continuing ap- 
plication will be published in appropriate 
permanent media—i.e., Army Regulations, 
Field Manuals, Technical Manuals. Con- 
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secutive numbering by calendar year will 
be discontinued; rather, circulars will be 
numbered with a basic number according 
to subject matter and a subnumber and 
amendments will be published as num- 
bered changes to the basic circular. Cir- 
culars will be distributed on the same 
“need-to-know” basis as Army Regulations, 
Because of selective and variable distribu- 
tion, complete files will be neither au- 
thorized nor required. 


GUIDED MISSILE TRAINING. Cir- 
cular 120 prescribes procedures to permit 
enlisted men to volunteer for training and 
for subsequent assignment to guided mis- 
sile battalions and their direct support 
companies. 


SMALL ARMS COMPETITION. AR 
370-10 covers procedures and responsi- 
bilities applicable to authorized compe- 
tition in small arms, both as training and 
as sporting events. 


JOINT RECRUITING. AR 160-5 de- 
fines the personnel procurement activi- 
ties performed jointly by the Army and 
the Air Force, and sets forth the scope, 
function, and responsibility of each serv- 
ice in processing, publicity, joint use of 
facilities, and apportionment of costs. 


OFFICIAL SIGNATURES. AR 6g 
stipulates that official signatures wil] ¢ 
sist of the following items, whether 
connection with correspondence or oth 
wise: Officer and enlisted personnel , 
active duty—name, service number ( 
communication pertains to signer pe 
ally), grade in which serving, branch’ 
the Army (applicable to officers onl 


organization, title. Civilian personn 


name and title. Retired military persongg 
—same as active duty personnel exgg 
that “USA Ret” will follow the gr 
and no branch of the Army or organi 
tion will be shown. Official abbreviatig 
may be used in all cases. 


CIVIL CENSORSHIP. AR 380-83 
forth basic policy, procedures, and i 
structions for the establishment and 9 
eration of civil censorship over commu 
cations to and from civilians residing} 
foreign territory occupied, controlled, j 
liberated by the Armed Forces. Ope 
tional details are contained in TM 30-23 
Basic policies and instructions for theé 
tablishment of Armed Forces censorst 
are contained in SR 380-80-1; for field pr 
censorship, in AR 360-65; and for prise 
of war censorship in TM 30-236. 
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Tank-Killing Bat 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT but packing a mighty wallop, the Army’s 
latest weapon and ammunition system shown on the back cover 
is officially designated the Battalion Antitank (Bat) 106 mm. 
Recoilless Rifle System. 

Designed to increase greatly the foot soldier’s effectiveness 
against armored vehicles, the new weapon together with mount 
and accessories, weighs less than a quarter of a ton. Yet it provides 
double the penetrating power and more than double the effective 
rdnge of individual weapons previously available to the infantryman. 

A unique arrangement is the range finder device—a caliber .50 
spotting rifle rigidly mounted on the weapon barrel. This eliminates 
need for a heavy, fragile and expensive optical range finder. Still 
more important, it allows the operator to use small caliber tracer 
ammunition which may be fired either for zeroing in exactly where 
the heavier round from the cannon will go, or for firing simul- 
taneously as a tracing device. The two weapons can be loaded 
simultaneously in a simple operation. 

With slight modifications, the new lightweight weapon may be 
mounted on and fired from a conventional jeep. It may also be 
fired as a ground weapon. Less than a minute is required to remove 
it from the vehicle or to return it after firing from the ground. 
The weapon can be depressed 20 degrees, elevated 60 degrees, and 
traversed through 360 degrees. A front wheel on the tripod mount 
allows great facility of movement on the ground. By grasping the 
two movable back legs, the infantryman can use the tripod mount 
much like a wheelbarrow. 

Slightly more than three years went into developing the new 
weapon system—rifle, accessories and ammunition—through com- 
bined efforts of Army Ordnance and civilian industry. 

The 106-mm. rifle, mount and the caliber .50 spotter-tracer am- 
munition were developed at Frankford Arsenal at Philadelphia. 
The 106-mm. ammunition was developed at Armour Research 
Foundation of Chicago and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany defense research group of Akron, Ohio. The spotting rifle 
was developed at Springfield Armory. Both ammunition and 
weapon are being manufactured by Firestone. 


(For pictures of the Bat in action, see back cover.) 




















